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The nation's floals in social vfcirarc o.rc bacacaaly concornea vian 
the prorsise of /iiaerican life, and vri.tn ‘oranslo/cing 'cr.is prcTriico inoo c, 
closer approxiira,tion to reality for the, a^ed, the dependen'c, the disaoaea, 
the disorganized, and imemployed. Administering those programs and supply- 
ing social welfare services is estima/ced to creaAe as many as 400,000 carreer 
openings in social work occux^ations during the coming decade, I'c is 
anticipated that approximately 175 ^*000 of these positions will represent 
openings for junior college or high school graduates. 



Meeting manpower needs in socis.l work, the Task Force on Social Work 
Education and Manpower reported in 19o5, ”is a major problem in virtually 
every commiunity across the country." For exemple, to lulfill tne intent 
of the 19o2 amendments to the Social Security Act in extending family and 
child welfare services would require the employment of over 100,000 social 
workers by 1975 in the state and local public assistance programs. This 
represents an increase of about 70,000 more persons than v;ere employed in 
these prograras in i960. By establishing preparation for social work 
occupations as part of the high school and junior college curriculum, ohe 
nation's vocational technical education systera can contribute significantly 
toward meeting this rapid growth in manpower requirements. 



Seventy-five percent of all social work services are currently provided 

( 2 ) 



by persons without s]pecialized graduate education in social work. 



in the 
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Ibid. , p. 77 



early 1950's, approximately 30 percent of the cocial welfare workforce 

/o'- 

was maae up of persons with less than a bachelor’s dc/vreo ICv u. of educations 
Continuing manpov/er shortapes at the professional level are likely to create 
many job opportunities for persons with less than four years of college in 
social work. Hew approaches in social welfare growing out of our society’s 
efforts to cope more effectively v/ith poverty signify a shift in the 
orientation of social work from a psychiatrically-oriented helping endeavor 
to a greater concern with comiiaunity organization activities directed at 
the economically and socially disadvantaged. The net impa,ct of this re- 
orientation will be to further expand job openings for subprofessionals 
and nonprofessionals in the social welfare field. 

Ifnile poverty is a national problem, and it encompasses considerable 
rural poverty, most of the new social welfare programs are concerned vrith 
problems whbLch exist in a concentrated form in the central cities of the 
large metropolitan areas. Vocational education in social work, accordingly, 
can be expected to receive its greatest emphasis in the large cities. A 
realistic goal for vocational education in socia-1 work would be to graduate 
between 50O and 1,000 students a year in the 1970’s in each of the nation’s 
major metropolitan areas. On the jijinior college level, this would impl;^'’ a 
marked expansion in the Associate Degree programs leading to employment in 
social vrork occupations. The existing home economics programs in vocational 
education could serve as a base for developing a curriculum to meet needs 
for nonprofessional social work personnel with a high school educarcion. 
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Hc-searcri and •oiannin'j leading to nore eocial welfare vocational edu- 



ca^tion prc3rar:.s in tie high, ocloclc and ■••onicr ccllegec would cerve to nieet 
growing manpower needs, Movement in tnis dilrecticn would also provide 
meaningful opport-onities for eriiplo;/ment for many young persons in the "left 
oui:" groups in Aiaerican society. Achieving these objectives would further 
both the nation’s social welfare goals and the purposes of the Vocational 
Education Act of I968. 
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Objectivoi and prograns in social vrelfare are crarrenbly underpoin^ 
reexamination and ch;xnpe. Ihe Great Depreocion of the 3.930 ’s led to the 
e3nabli.fi.iniem: of a nationwide social oecarity cysten. The persistence 
of poverty in the affluent society of the 19o0*s lis-s prompted the intro- 
duction of new proprams associated wit:i the "V/ar on Poverty" ^ and to a 
snecial concern v/ith the concentrations of poverty among the unckilledy 




and the poor3y educated. Dissatisfaction witn tne preseno puDlic assistance 
programs has encouraged new thinking in the recent past directed at sub- 
;ituting nationwide income maintenance programs such as family allox^ances 
or negative income tax proposals in the place of the present meager and 
widely varydrig public assistance benefits. As old programs are e:/m)anded 
or contracted;, and new programs are intioducedj manpower needs in the social 
welfare field correspondingly uiidergo cha,nge. 



Eighty percent of all social welfare expenditures represent benefits 
received frora public and private social insurance programs providing re- 
tirement and disability pensions ^ micmployment compensation, and similar 
benefits. Only about one-eighth of the total is accounted fer by public 
issistance. However, in many large cities the public assistance orpenditures , 
and the staffs required to administer the programs, have gro^i-m to sizeable 
dimensions. In Hevr York City in the past year, for examp3.e, spending for 
nublic welfare assistance exceeded the total snonding for the city’s public 
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by 1975. Inprovinp bciiofit levels ill services for the ased, the disabled, 
the dependent, or for yo'ciip persons reaching instrarity in the •ui’ban sluvs, 
according to a recent study by the I’ational Planning Association, could 
involve social welfare outlays reaching as high as y92 billion a yea/r by 

(5) 

the riid-1970's (in dollars of I962 purchasing power). 



The largest vsingle elenent in this massive 392 billion tonal would 
represent the cost of supplying a typical aged couple with a monthly re- 
tirement benefit of $250 a month. The second largest item, about $10 
billion, constitutes the cost of a fsurily alloa^ance program to raise the 
incomes of mosn fcUiilies with incomes below $3?^-00 to that level by 1975. 

The expenditures of the private social service agencies are projected to 
reach nearly $6 billion by the mid-1970's. Other elements in the total in- 
clude the cost of expanding child welfare services, and the costs of adding 
insurance against the loss of income because of illness to the present social 
security system. 



Spending for social welfare creates two typos of manpower requirements 
The first is a general increase in emplcpment as persons receiving social 
welfare benefits spend them for consmer goods and services. The second 
is the 'reouirement for snecdalised r.oc:l';,l v/orh m.anpc'.rer to implement the 
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over o nillion oobo. Of this total, aboat 5CO,COC o 
work I'claoed occupations, fnis social work criployiient is prcdoiiinanoly 
associated auan public assistance asencies, and with the work of public 
and private social service agencies. Ihe different social insurance pro- 
grams employ relatively fei’^ social workers. 



The employ:uent created by the spending of the social welfare benefits 
is ooo '^i~ y ciii-j-usca olAruHj^^nouc ^iie econoSiy no be treaued sep 3 .rateiy in 

terms of possible implications for vocational education. A. breakdown of this 
enploysient is presented in Appendiu Table 1. The emplojnnent gro 7 h:h in social 
work cccupawicns poinus to rapid eripsnision in a fainily of related occupcAions 
at differenu levels of skill end education. They include what has traditionally 
been considered as professional social work, esnloynent in subprofessional 
positions such as social v’^ork assistants, and the emplo-ynent in the "lew 
Career” fields such as the neighborhood workers brought into being in the 
comraunity action-tyrDC programs undertaken by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The estimated employitent in these fields in 15o2 and 1966, and the projections 



for l975j are suTimiarised in 
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Social vrelfare 
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176 


270 


483 101 



(a) Refers to reciiirereents for achieving social -relfare goa,!, 19oci and i$-oo 



eso: 



:ates 'froi's rinpublished Correr.x population Svxvey data. 



(b) Includes professional social u'cnersj recreation and group workers, 
and noniprof essionais in stciidara social work programs. 

(c) Includes employees in coiriuniiy aciion-type programs sacn as neighbor- 
hood workers in OEO programs . 



If our society were uo assign a high priority to social welfare oojectives, 
namnower needs in the social worn field would douoie between 19oo ai*d 1975 » 

It is reasonable to expect that grot'Tth would oe especially rajoid j.or tne Kew 
Career type positions. In 19’66 about one person was employed in these posioions 
for every nine persons employed 3.n me stordard social woxuc areas . By 1975 
this ratio is projected to increase to one out of seven. Vocational train- 

V 

ing for these positions and for the many career openings in the standard 
social work areas requiring less than four years of college will constitute 
a significant challenge to the vocational-technical education system in the 



coming 



decade 
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FACTOjRS INPLUEIfCII'^’G SOCIAL ¥LLFARE !«POVJSR REQUIREi^ISl']TS 

The career openings available to persons at different levels of edu- 
cation, experience, and training in the 1970 ‘s can be expected to reflect 
cho.nges in our society’s social welfare programs and objectives. The changes 
which are likely to be especially important in influencing the occupational 
mix of social work manpower are those grovmng out of shifts in the federal 
government’s welfare strategy, and out of new developments in the social 
welfare delivery system. The anticipated effects of these developments are 
discussed below. 

The occupational structure of social welfare manpower is probably most 
sensitive to changes in federal strategy for achieving goals in welfare. If, 
for e> 2 ample, a negative income tax were substituted for the current public 
assistance program, a large number of the enforceraent and investigative tasks 
currently performed by welfare workers would be transferred to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This would significantly reduce the numbers of employees 
required in the public assistance field. With or without such a program 
transfer, the use of computers in the 1970 ’s to process information on wel- 
fare recipients would serve to reduce the number of clerical taslcs now per- 

4 * 

formed by caseworkers, and to differentiate more sharply the income maintenance 
and social ervice tasks within the field of public assistance. If a job- 
oriented welfare strategy were adopted in the next five or ten years involv- 
ing a combination of a guaranteed minimum income and an enlarged role for 
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the federal government as the employer of last resort, many social work 
occupations v/ould take on more a,nd more of the complexion of the remedial 
educator, job deve^-oper and employment counsellor. Similarly, if the current 
proposals requiring mothers receiving welfare to train for and seek a job 
were implemented, a marked increase in day-care facilities vrould be required^ 

Emphasis on this type of strategy would provide an opportunity for many 
Head Start-type programs within the social welfare context. VJhile it is 
impossible at present to predict which of these strategies will eventxially 
characterize the social welfare field, it is reasonable to assume that some 
shift toward a job-oriented strategy, together vrith a greater stress on nation- 
wide fairlly income maintenance programs, will have begun to influence ’the 
social welfare occupational structure by 1975 • These . changes are likely to 
transform the training of graduate social workers, and the new strategies 
will also expand opportunities for social work aides, and for persons v/ith 
an Associate Degree level of training in social work. 

Tv;-o types of changes are occurring in the social welfare delivery system. 

Bot;i of these trends are proceeding somewhat independently of federal welfare 

strategies, although they derive in part from the ’’politics of participation,” 

the civil rights movement, and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The 

changes considered suggest an increasing use of indigenous personnel and 

nonprofessionals in social welfare programs. First, a team approach is becoming 

more common as a technique for delivering social welfare services in urban 

areas. Second, many of the most rapidly growing fields in social welfare 

appear to be those which are already employing, or seeicing to employ nonprofessionals . 



10 



The social welfare delivery system is "beginning to adopt the type o- 



team approach vrhich is now accepted in the health occupations. This pattern 
devolves partly from the shortage of professional social workers, and partly 
from a recognition that many tasks being perforraed by social vrorkers do not 
require professional training. The college-trained casev/orker spends much 
of her time in clerical work and in performing simple tasks of referral 
and monitoring for the disadvantaged and the aged. Others can do these 
tasks just as well. At the same time, the experience of the Peace Corps and 
"VISTA, and the participation of the poor in OEO programs has shown that a 
capability to perform a number of social work tasks does not require a 
social work degree. 



The team approach combining the use of professionals and nonprofessionals 

is characteristic of several developing programs in New York City. Only one 

( 6 ) 

in five positions in these programs requires a Masters degree. Non-degree 
personnel have been found to be particularly effective in the local neighbor- 
hood providing assistance to the aged and infirm, communicating with youth 
and serving as a translator betvreen the indigenous population and the pro- 

( 7 ) 



fessional social worker. 



The increasing use of the team concept creates 



new positions at the subprofessional level, thereby decreasing tne seriousness 

4 

* 

of the shortages of professionally trained workers with college degrees , 



(6) Personal. discussions between the author and Mitchell Ginsburgh in New York, 
September, 1968. 

(7) The Changing Occupational Structure i n Social I^Jelfare , "U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office o~f Juvenile’ Delinquency and Youth 
Development, 19^7 ^ Part 1 , 
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The second major development influencing the social welfare delivery 
system is the increasing emphasis on the ccmrsunity organization o^pproach 
to social v;elfare. Community organization, recreation and voluntary self- 
help pirograms will , probably expand more rapidly than many of the traditional 
social welfare activities in the next decade. Formal educational recuire- 
ments are lower in these fields. Historically, acceptance a.s a professional 
social worker by a social welfare agency meant that the applicant met the 
necessary "credential" requirements of education and experience. In contrast, 
the indigenous worker is qualified on the basis of the skills derived from 
local "experience of living." As a result of the Economic Opportunity 

Act, Frank Riessman has estimated that about 25,000 indigenous nonprofessionals 
have been placed in positions in occupations related to social welfare 

(9) 

services. 

Most of the indigenous nonprofessionals vrork in community action-type 
agencies in positions such as homemaker aides , day-care aides , neighbor- 
hood workers and health aides. So far, the majority of the positions held 
by the Hevr Career nonprofessionals have been characterized by low earnings, 
and inadequate job security and prospects for promotion. Fev; agencies other 

than CEO have implemented training programs for the nonprofessionals in these 

» 

nev; occupations although the Hew York programs are attempting to provide 



(8) Szaloczi, Jean K. , Research on the Occupational Structure of Social V[el - 
fare , Social Welfare Manpower Research Unit, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C., May, 19o7» 



(9) Riessman, Frank, Hew Careers: A Ba s ic Strategy Against Poverty , 1957, 

p. 7» Estimate refers to IfC-V' sional" is a term, designating 

those persons who are technically poor, witli sporadic employment back- 
grounds, and who have low levels of education. The Hevr Careers program 
vras implemented for the purpose of employing persons vrith these baclq;rounds 
in human service fields, designating them as nonprofessionals or para- 
professionals . 
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opportunities for such training. }2mployers in general hope to raise edu- 

(lO) 

cational reouireinents for aides as vrell as for other vrorkers. 1^ 

spite of this desire, three factors argue for an expansion of the entry level 
jobs for nonprofessionals . The first is the growing cadre of young pro- 
fessional social workers with a community organization baclcground who 
are dedicated to the concept of "participation by the poor". The second 
is the proven effectiveness of the "left out" population to perform social 
service type work, when they are given the opportunity and in-service training, 
In addition, the prospects for continued manpower shortages encoLirage wide- 
spread support for a redefinition of educational and training requiremnts 
in the social work field. 



(lO) The Changing Occupational Structure in Social Welfare, op. cit. 



PATTISPuTS OP OCCUPATIONAL GROWTH 



Meeting national needs for social welfare services is expected to 
donJole employment in social work occupations between 1966 and 1975* This 
represents an employment grovrth of nearly 250,000 within a decade, or an 
annual average increase of approximately 25 , 000 . 

This anticipated employnent groT/rbh in social work underestimates 
career opportunities in the field because it does not take into account 
the job openings created by normal attrition. It is estimated that the annual 
attrition rate in the social work field is about 4 percent or somewhat 
higher, that is, about 4 percent of the persons employed leave the field 
annually because of death, retirement, or withdrawal from the labor force. 

Over the 1966 to 1975 period, accordingly, the job openings attributable 
to replacement of these losses are expected to approximate 150,000. Adding 
this replacement demand to the anticipated employment gro'trth of 250 , 000 , 
the total number of career opportunities in social work would reach close 
to 400,000. On an annual basis, this amounts to an average of 40,000 open- 
ings a year for social workers at all levels of education and training. 

4 

Social xTOrk, more than most occupations, is characterized by the 
presence of persons T-rith a variety of educational backgrounds. In 19o0, 
the most recent year for which comprehensive data is available, 70 per- 



cent of all full-time social workers held at least a bachelor's degree either 
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in Gocial work, or more tyioically, in another area. Another 20 per- 
cent had at least sorac college training. About a tenth of the persons 
classified as social workers had received no college education. (See 
Appendix Te.ble 4) . 



in 



Educational requirerr.ents in social work vary markedly by specialization, 
some specialties such as psychiatric social work, more than 90 percent 



of the social workers hold at least a four -year college degree. In other 
fields of practice, i.e., recreation work, community services, public 
assistance, and services for the aged, from a third to a half of the persons 
employed in the eax*ly 1960's had a lesser level of educational attainment 
than a bachelor’s degree! The Job openings for persons with less than a 
four-year college education in the 1970 's will be significantly affected 
by the rate of growth in the different specialties within social work. Table 
2 indicates the anticipated grovrbh between i 960 and 1975 iii the different 



specialties within social work. 



Table 2 



Estimated Distribution of Emplo 5 anent in Social Work 
by Area of Practice, I 962 and Projected 1975^^^ 



Field of Practice 



Public Assistance, Paraily Services 
and Child V/elfare 

C oirmunit y S e rvi c e s , Group , and 
Recreation Work 

Other, including Medical and 
Psychiatric ^ 

TOTAL 



Percqn'l: of Total 
in 1960 ^ Projected 1975 






26 



16 

100 



39 



(c) 



l4 



100 



(a) For a more detailed breakdow:^ which is the source of this estimate. 

See Appendix Table 2. 

(b) From Salaries and Working Conditio ns of Social Welfare Manpower in I 96 O , 
National Social Welfare Assembly", New York, Table 14, p, 31, 

Footnotes c and d continued on page 15 , 




k'any of the most rapidity gro’/rins fields in social vrork are expected to 
be those related to community services, gx'oup, and i*ecreation work. These 
specis.li 2 cd fields ernploy large numbers of persons with less than a bachelor’s 
degree. The fields in which advanced professional training is most important, 
medical and psychiatric social work are oxcuViplcs, are likely to grow 
considerably in mrrbers of persons employed. However, they will probably 

gro\v less as a share of the total social welfare employraent in 

the coming decade. Attempting to differentiate social work fields by re- 



quired levels of education obsciires the large overlaps in the educational 
backgrounds of the persons- at work in these occupations. Four-fifths of 
all child welfare workers in the early 1960’s, to cite an instance, were 
college graduates. Yet nearly a third of the workers engaged in the court 
services aspect of child welfare work had completed less than four years of 
college. In other areas where advanced degrees are typical, such as psychiatric 
social work, improvements in services are likely to involve greater use of 
nonprofessionals and subprofessionals to maintain liaison with families and 



the community. 



The United States Office of Education estimates that an annual average 
of from 7,000 to 8,000 persons with bachelors' or advanced degrees in social 
work ^rill be graduated between 1966 and 1975.^^^^ Currently, at least as 
many persons enter social work with bachelors ’ or higher degrees earned in 



(c) Includes nonprofessionals included in Hew Career positions. 

(d) Other includes services for adul.t offenders, teaching social work, and 

welfare services nou incluuua __yv. 0 j_a.c assiocaace, vicco , 

child we j-f are categories. 



(11) U.S. Office of Education, Pro,-] ections of Educational Statistics to 1976-1977 ^ 
1968 ed., pp. 34-39, see also Appendix Table 3. 
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other fiGldij. As narrower short c^es fos^ profess iona.lly trained social 
-iforhers continue, it is anticipated that for every social work grad-unhee 
entering the field two other college ^'raduoAes will be employed in the 
field. Allowing for the entry of 22,000 or 23,000 college graduates into 
social woi'k each year, there would still be an annual average of 17^000 or 
l3,C00 job openings for persons with an Associate Degree from a junior 
college and for others with a high school education. Many of the persons 
trained in junior colleges v/ould be eriiployed as assistants in case w’om, 
group work, and in recreation. High school graduates would find employ- 
ment as child care attendants, group worker aides, or as neighborhood workers 
in cemunity service programs. These estimates include a projected ^^000 
openings a year in "new career" fields associated with community-action type 




agencies . 



There are fewer bo.rriors to entry based on race in social work t’nan 

in most other professional- or human service occupations. In the riiid-1960’s , 

(ip) 

15 percent of the social welfare and recreation workers were nonwhit es.^ 

This vras considerably greater than their representation in all civilian 
emplojTiient which vras slightly more than 10.5 percent. If the representauion 
on nonwhites in the social work occupations did little more than remain at 
the mid-1960's proportion, between 65^000 and 715 5000 nonv/hites would be 
employed in the social work field in the mid-1970*s. On this basis, 
apnroxirriately 6,000 of the estimated 40,000 career openings a year in the 



12) Estimate based on impublished Cvccrcnt Population Survey data for i960. 
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conin':': decade could be e>n3octed to ucurec 



I'Icgroes , Puerto Hicans 5 Meuican'-ZaTiericani 



clc.s c if i cd as nonalxit cs . 



ent job opx>oruUiiitiec for 
, /uaerican Indians, a,nd others 



The estimates of job openings for nonwhites, like the projections in 
ITew Career occupations ^ underscore the role of eraployment in the social 
vork occupations as a raeans for creating socially useful jobs for the 
economically and socially disadvantaged, and especially so in the large 
cities. 3y introducing social vrork preparation as part of the vocational 



education program, the vocational education system can take its place as 
an important element in the nation's TDrograras for coping with the poverty, 
the alirnation, and the joblessness which are so frequently concentrated 



in the central cities . 



S/iPLICATIOITS POR VOCATIONAL 2DUCATI0N 



It is apparorxt that preparation for social work careers can occupy 
an important place in the vocational-technical education curriculum. As 
one indication of the dimensions of these opportunities, the Council on 
Social h'ork Education estimates that junior college progrsims in social 
work will attain an enrolhnent of 20,000 by 1970.^ VJith advance planning, 
it is likely that enro3.1ment in high school vocational courses related to 
social welfare could attain similar dimensions by the mid-1970’s. 



To assess the implications of the gro’/rch in social welfare manpower needs 
for planning in vocational education, it is necessary to define in more 
detail the anticipated 175,000 career openings in the i960 to 1975 period 
for persons with a high school or junior college education. Table 3 suggests 
the relationship between fields of practice in social work, census occu- 
pational categories, and Dictionary of Occupational Titles job titles. In 
me,ny cases, the job titles listed may be appropriately placed in more than 
one field of practice. In terms of the levels of training involved, attendants 
and aides are typically regarded as service workers in the census occupational 
classifications, while the various assistant positions are considered as 

s 

subprofessional occupations. 



(13) Eeldstein, Donald, Community Col le ge end Other Associg.te Degree Eregrams 

for Social Welfare Areas , Council on Social Work Education, ICoo, pp. 7 58* 



J. K./ j 



Census cind cu i£- unr:;_^cd^ 

Occupations in Socio-l vJorlc i'icld 



. . ("0 

Field oi Iracuico 



Cons vs Q ccunctional 

L»t.i u O-^.V 



D „ 0 /id Fc ui va lent s ^ '> 

Code Iluncer 



Title 



General 



Socis'l Weliare Worker 



AduVi. ni s t rat or 
Social Welfare 
Director, Field 
Manaa ement Aide 



195. llB 
195.118 
195.363 



Public Assistance 



Social Welfare Worker 



Service Workers 



Director, Welfare 195 .l^S 
Casework Supervisor 195.188 
Caseworker 195 • 188 
Cas ework As s i s t ant 19 5 • 103 



Case Aide 



195.208 



Family Services 



Social Welfare Worker Caseworker 



Service Workers 



Family 

Home Attendant 



195.108 

354.878 



Child Welfare 



Social Welfare Workers 



Service Workers 



Hehabilitative Services 






Cas eworker , 
Child Welfare 
Social Workers , 
School 

Social Workers , 
Delinquency 
Prevention 
Social Work 



J] 



Assistant 



Social Work Aide 
Youth Worker Aide 
Child Care 
Att endant 



195.108 

195.108 

195.108 

195.228 

239.128 

195.228 



359.878 



Medical and Psycbiiatrdc 
Social Work 



Social Welfare Workers 



Social Worker, 
Medical 
Social Worker, 
Pyschiatric 



195.108 

195.108 



Recreation 



Social Welfare Workers Director, Recreation 



Recreation and 

vjT .*« L< 0 I ^ k. J. j« 



nt er 

Recreation Leader 
Youth Worker Aide 



195. I6S 

195 .228 

195.228 



o 



Table 3 (Continued) 

Census and Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Occupations in Social Work Field 



Field of Practice 




Census Occupational 
Category 



(b) 

D.O.T. Equivalents^ 

Title Code Number 



Community Organization 
and Group Work 



Social Welfare Workers 

Recreation and Group 
Workers 



Social Group 
Worker 



195.108 

195.108 



Group Workers 
Program Aide, •' 

Group Work 195 .228 

Community Organization 
Worker 195.168 



Others (Services to 
Adult Offenders) 



Social Welfare Workers 



Parole Officer 

(and others) 195.108 

Probation Officer 195.108 



Services to Aged in 
Institutions 



— .(0) 



(a) For breakdovm of fields of practice, see Appendix Table 2. 



(b) Many of the listings in this group such as Case Worker, Family, or 

Social Worker, Medj.cal, refer to both professional workers and subprofessional 
assistants . 



(c) Various non-specific categories. 
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The Associate Degree program can be expected to figure prominenuly 
in educating persons in semiprofessional social work occupations suen cts 
casework assistants or recreation leaders. The grovrth in these and other 
junior college programs is suitmarized by a recent survey showing the social 
work specialties currently being taught in some 50 junior colleges. 

These specialties are listed in terms of the Dictionary of Qccupationa_j. 



Titles job titles to which they refer. 

(Assistant) Community Organization Worker 

(Assistant) Psychiatric Social Worker 

Case Work Assistant 

Program Aide, Group Work 

Recreation Leader 

Social Work Assistant 



The programs preparing students to (jualify for an Associate Degree 
within these specialties usually encompasses something over 60 credit hours 
of study. These programs are illustrated by a typical curriculum now in 
use for training social work assistants in community service work. The 
com,munity service assistant worker course is designed to prepare graduates 
for employment as an assistant in welfare agencies, mimicipal recreation 
programs and church sponsored youth programs. The current curricula frequently 
involve the following types of courses: 



l6 credits 
l8 credits 
l8 credits 



General Freshmen Courses 
Social Science Courses 
Social Work Courses 

a. Social Problems and Inter- 
group Relations 

b. Methods in Group Leadership 

c. Community Service Field Work 

d. Principles of Interviewing 

Electives and Physical Education l4 credits 



(l4) raid . 



Graduates of tne high school vocational programs would generally be 
emoloyed as aides or attendants. A review of the projected employment 
requirements suggests that high school preparation is likely to play a 
role in preparing persons for entry level positions in fields , sucn as 
the ones which follow. They are listed by their D.O.T. title and code 
number . 



Youth Worker Aide 195 "228 

for Jobs as a Youth or Recreation Worker with 
opportunity to move up to Probation and Parole 
Officer or Recreation Leader. 

Case Aide 195 208 

for Jobs as Case Aide or Social Work Aide vrith 
opportunity to continue v;ith programs leading to 
Case Work or Social VJork Assistant. 

Child-Care Attendant 359 878 

for Jobs in Child Welfare or neighborhood centers 
with opportunities for further Jobs in the Child 
Welfare field. 

Field Management Aide 195’ 3^8 

for Jobs as Management Aide with opportunity to 
advance to such Jobs as Recreation Leader, Field 
Representative . 



It would be reasonable to anticipate that, with advance planning, the 
high school vocational programs will prepare part of the persons entering 
these social work positions in the 197C’s. Others will receive training 
in special federal programs such as those conducted under the auspices 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act , the Neighborhood Youth Corps , 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity. While the social service aide and 
attendant occupations represent a new category for high school vocational 



o 
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education, this does not imply a need for an entirely nev; curriculum. 

Many of the course offerings in the home economics programs in the high 
schools present material which could he incorporated in a social welfare 
curriculum. These include courses in child guidance and development, in 
family health and family relations, and in family budgeting. A curriculum 
oriented tovrard social welfare would involve adding coursework in the elements 
of psychology and sociology together mth an opportunity to participate in 
an auxiliary capacity in field work in a social 'service center. 

Occupations in the social welfare field can be grouped into a career 
family, or cluster, of related positions which differ in educational req'uire- 
ments, responsibility, compensation, and status. The grouping can identify 
points of entry into the field for individuals with differing qualifications . 

It also emphasizes the role of vocational education in social work as pre- 
paration for a family of related occupations rather than for a specific 
entiy job. 

Figure 1 illustrates one way of grouping career opportunities in social 
work. In this. set of career ladders, social work occupations have been grouped 
into five fields of practice based on the information content required for 

4 

a successful orientation to the jobs in each field and the acti'vities which 
are comon to each area. The five major areas are as follows: 



Illustrative Career Ladders in Social Welfare Occupations in the 1970 
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Administration: 

specializing in mano,gement skills in addition to some 
kno'.-T'ledge of the content of work being administered. 
Strictly income accounting or welfare violation in- 
spection tasks would come under this category which 
therefore, includes much of the income maintenance 
welfare functions . 

The next four categories fall within the social service function of 
social welfare and include: 

' Community Orientation: 

a specialty including job titles such as Program Aide', 
Group Work, Community Organization Worker, and Social 
Group Worker, This field would emphasize a catalytic 
role for the social welfare worker and in some cases 
might also include the Youth Aide Worker and Recreation 
Leader . 

Youth Orientation: 

a specialty dealing with programs for teenage youth 
or young adults where one might progress from a Youth 
Worker Aide to Social Worker, Deliquency Prevention, 
through several steps of advanced education. Much 
of the work would be with groups as well as with in- 
dividuals . 

Individual Child and Family: 

these occupations would stress individually oriented 
family and child focused tasks beginning with an entry 
level job as a Cliild Care Attendant and progressing to 
Casework Supervisor. 

Medical/psychiatric : 

these jobs xTOuld be oriented toward assisting with 
adjustments derived from medical or behavioral ab- 
normaliti es or extreme age , It would generally require 
working as a part of a medical team in a home or 
’<.• institutional setting. 



In a field growing and changing as rapidly as social work, career 
ladders such as those presented in Figure 1 illustrate anticipated directions 
of change in the next ten years rather than attempting to present an in- 
clusive classification for social work occupations . At present , requirements 



for entry and promotion prospects from one rung on the ladder to another 
are frequently poorly defined. However, as the pressure of manpower 
shortages encourages the development of nev7 types of careers in social 
vrork and new requirements for entrance? experience and in-service train- 
ing in many fields are likely to gain recognition as substitutes for formal 
education. A high school graduate in the 1970 ’s will find it possible to 
begin as a Youth Worker Aide with reasonable prospects of promotion to the 
position of Recreation Leader. A young person with an Associate Degree 
will enter public assistance work as a Casework Assistant and, with in- 
service training and demonstrated competence, look forv;’ard to a career as 
a Family Case Worker. In addition to indicating entry requirements and 
promotion prospects , the ladder concept makes it apparent that planning 
to assure an adequate supply of manpovrer in the social work field in the 
next decade involves integrating the activities of the vocational programs 
in the high schools and junior colleges with the more established programs 
in four-year colleges and graduate institutions. 
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PRIORITIES FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The implications of this analysis of occupational grovrth in social 
work for vocational-technical education suggest certain priorities for 
research and planning. The relevance of these priorities depends on a 
number of assumptions concerning developments in the nejct decade affecting this 
rapidly changing field. These assumptions, based on recent experienc;^ suggest 
that ; 

(1) The United States vrill make substantial progress tov/ard achiev- 
ing goals in social welfare in the 1970’s. 

(2) Public assistance programs emphasizing minimum family incomes 
will continue for the next decade with benefits becoming larger 
and more uniform throughout the nation. 

(3) Community organization oriented activities in social welfare 
will increase markedly in the next decade. 

(4) There will be increasing acceptance of nonprofessional 
social welfare practitioners and career ladders for these 
workers "^vill become more widespread by 1975* 

(5) Vocational high schools and junior colleges •vrill become 
sources for training people for new entry-level occupations 
in the social welfare field. 

The priorities proposed for vocational-technical education are based 
on the anticipated changes in manpower demand and supply, in addition to 

4 ■ 

these assumptions. Together, they suggest an agenda of priorities for planning 
and research to take account of the implications of the nation’s greater 
concern with human welfare for social work career opportunities in the 
coming decade. The Vocational Education Act of 1968 reflects tills concern 
with human welfare and career opportunities in its emphasis on providing 
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vocationally-oriented education for the disadvantaged population. 



Looking ahead to the 1970’s, an agenda of priorities in vocational 
education for social work would take into account considerations such as 
the following : 

(1) Continuing manpower short, ages underscore the importance of 
developing programs to prepare persons for employment at 
the assistant and aide levels in social work. 

(2) Current social vrork curricula in the junior colleges offer 
a basis for planning to establish Associate Degree programs 
as the basic preparation for young persons seeking to enter 
semi-professional assistant occupations in social welfare. 

(3) There is a need to introduce new secondary school and one- 
year post -secondary prograras to meet an expanding requirement 
for nonprofessional aides in social work. The post -secondary 
programs should carry credit transferable toward an Associate 
Degree . 

(4) The secondary and one-year post -secondary programs can provide 
a significant opportunity to prepare young persons and adults 
in the "left out" groups in our society for employment in the 
social work field. 

(5) Present course offerings in the home economics curriculum supply 
a basis for planning to develop a social work-oriented curricul^mn 
in the 12th and 13th grades . 

(6) Planning to meet manpower needs in social work will involve joint 
efforts by high schools, junior colleges, four-year and graduate 
institutions working in cooperation mth community and national 
social service agencies and organizations. 
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Appendix Table 1 



Estimated Employment Generated by Pursuit 
of the Social Welfare Goal, I962 and Projected 1975 



Occupational 


Number lilmployed 


(in 000) 


Percent Increase 


Category 


1982 


Projected . 

1975 • ^ 


Employment 

Growth 

1962-1975 


1962-1975 


i/hit e Collar 


2,081 


4,252 


2,171 


1C4 '% 


Blue Collar 


1,421 


2,194 


773 


54 


Service Workers 


674 


1,423 


749 


111 


Farm Occupations 


■ 4]£ 


526 


110 


26 


All Occupations 


4 ,592 


8,395 


3,803 


83 I0 


Source: Lecht, 


Leonard A., Manpovrer Requirements for 


National Objectives in 



the 1970 1968. 



Refers to requirements for achieving social welfare goal. 

These estimates include 483,000 persons in occupations in the social 
welfare field. The other employment in this total is the employment 
generated by the spending of the social welfare benefit payments. 



(a) 

(b) 
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Appendix Table 2 



Estiioated Gro’.v'th in Social Welfare Employment, 
by Field of Practice, I96O to 1975 



Field of Practice 


Erflplo:/ment (in OOO) 


Eraployment Gro^-rth 




i960 


Projected 


I960' 


-1975 






1975^ ^ 


Number 


Percent 








(in 000) 




Public Assistance 


39.8 


112.0 


72.2 


181 io 


Other Faraily Services 


9.7 


18.0 


8.3 


85 


Child Welfare 


27.3 


95.5 


68.2 


250 


Noninst itut i onal 


12.5 








Institutional 


6.3 








Court Services 


5.7 








School 


2.8 








Rehabilitation Services 


2.8 


7.0 


4.2 


150 


Medical and Psychiatric 


9.7 


33.0 


23.3 


24o 


Medical 


4.0 








Psychiatric 


5.7 








Community and Group Services 21.6 


71.0 


49.4 


229 


Group Services 


11.6 




* 




Community Services 


10.0 








rr ^ (a) 

New Careers 




60.0 


60.0 




Other Welfare 


9.2 


27.5 


18.3 


199 ■ 


Services to Adult Offenders 5*7 








Services to Aging 


1.2 








Teaching 


1.2 








lii s c e llane ous 


1.1 








Recreation 


11,9 


59.0 


47.1 


396 


Totals 

4 


132 


483 


351 


266 i 


* 

Sources : Department of Ee 


alth. Education 


. and Welfare, Clo 


iSing the 


Gap in Social Work 


Manpower, 1965? 


for i960 data. 


Projections derived from 


Lecht, Leonard, 


Manpower Requirements for Rational Objectives in 


. the 1970 


’ s , 1^8 . 


(a) Not recognized as an 


occupation in 


i960. 'p\';-enty-five 


: thousand 


new career 


vrorkers were working 


in 1965 ; from 


Riessmian, Franl^, 


New Careers: A Basic Strategy 


Against Poverty , A . 


Philip Randolph Fund, 196 7? PP* 


6 ff. 





(b) Refers to requirements for achieving social welfare goal by major fields of 
practice. 
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Appendix Table 3 

Estimated Kuinber of Graduates in Social Work, I961 to 1975 



(^) 
Year ^ 


Bachelor 's^^^ 


TrQT,T 


Ph.D. 


Total 


Actual: 










1961 


2,513 


Lf\ 

0 

OJ 


36 


2,754 


1966 


3,930 


540 


50 


4,520 


1967 


4,190 


0 

VO 

Lf\ 


50 


4,800 


Projected: 








• 


1968 


5,360 


620 


70 


6,050 


1969 


5,900 


660 


70 


6,630 


1970 


■5,890 


910 


80 


6 ,880 


1971 


6,350 


1,070 


80 


7,500 


1972 


6,610 


1,070 


90 


7,770 


1973 


6,940 


1,170 • 


110 


8,220 


1974 


7,790 


1,220 


120 


9,130 


1975 


8,160 


1,450 


120 


9,730 


Total 


76 ,849 


10,883 


1,025 


88,757 


Average Annual 
Grcvrth Rate 


8.2 i 


13.9 I0 


9.2 i 


00 

CO 



Source: U.S. Office of Education Projections of Education Statistics to 1976-77, 

, . 1968, pp. 35-39. 

(a) Year refers to school year ending in spring semester of year indicated; 
for example, 1961 refers to school year 196O-61. 



(b") Includes first -professional degrees. 
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Salaries and Working Conditions of gocj.a,l Welfare Manpower in 19^0 , U,S, Departraent of Health, Education 
and PrelfarC;, p. 39- ■ • 

Does not inelxide l6,000 part-time employees. 

Less than 1 nercent . 



